pop 

8. [A word of flight contempt.] Wretched. 

The poor monk never faw many of the decrees and coun¬ 
cils he had occafion to ufe. Bakers Rcfefl. on Learning. 

9- Not good; not fit for any purpofe. 

1 have very poor and unhappy brains for drinking : I could 
vviOjcourtefy would invent fome other entertainment. Shakefp. 

10. The Poor, [collectively. ] Thofe who are in die lowed 

rank of the community; thofe who cannot fubfift but by the 
charity of others ; but it is fometimes ufed with laxity for any 
not rich. ' * 

1' rom a confin’d well manag’d ftore. 

You both employ and feed the poor. JValler. 

Never any time fince the reformation can fhew lb many 
poor amongll the widows and orphans of churchmen, as this 
particular time. Sprat's Sermons. 

Has God call thy lot amengft the poor of this world, by 
denying thee the plenties of this life, or by taking them away ? 
this may be preventing mercy ; for much mi (chief riches do 
to the fons of men. _ South’s Sermons. 

The poor dare nothing tell butflatt’ring news. Dryden. 

11. Barren; dry: as, a poor foil. 

12. Lean ; ftarved ; emaciated: as, a poor horfe. 

Where juice wanteth, the language is thin, flagging, poor , 
ftarved and fcarcc covering the bone. Beni. JobnJon. 

13. Without fpirit; flaccid. 

Poorly, adv. [from poor. J 

1. Without wealth. 

Thole thieves fpared his life; letting him go to learn to 
live poorly. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Not profperoufly ; with little fuccefs. 

If you fow one ground with the fame kind of grain, it will 
profper but poorly. Bacon. 

3. Meanly; without fpirit. 

Your conftancy 

Hath left you unattended : be not loft 

So poorly in your thoughts. Shaktfp. Macbeth. 

Nor is their courage or their wealth fo low, 

That from his wars they poorly would retire. Dryden. 

4. Without dignity. 

You meaner beauties of the night, 

That poorly fatisfy our eyes. 

More by your number than your light, 

You common people of the Ikies; 

What are you when the fun fliall rife. Wotton. 

Poorjohn. n.f. A fort of filh. Jinfworth. 

Poo'rness. n.f. [from poor.] 

1. Poverty; indigence; want. 

If a prince Ihould complain of the poornefs of his exche¬ 
quer, would he be angry with his merchants, if they brought 
him a cargo of good bullion. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. Meannefs ; lowncfs ; want of dignity. 

The Italian opera feldom finks into a poornefs of language, 
but, amidft all the meannefs of the thoughts, has fomething 
beautiful and fonorous in the expreffion. Addifon. 

There is a kind of fluggilh refignation, as well as poornefs 
and degeneracy of fpirit, in a ftatc of flavery. Addifon. 

3. Sterility ; barrennefs. 

The poornefs of the herbs fhews the poornefs of the earth, 
efpecially if in colour more dark. Bacon. 

Enquire the differences of metals which contain other me¬ 
tals, and how that agrees with the poornefs or riches of the 
metals in themfelves. Bacon. 

Poo'rspirited. adj. [poor and fpirit. - ] Mean; cowardly. 

Mirvan ! poorfpirited wretch ! thou haft deceiv’d me. Den. 

Poo'rspiritedness. n.f. Meannefs; cowardice. 

A caufe of men’s taking pleafure in the fins of others, is, 
from that meannefs and poorfpiritednefs that accompanies 
guilt. South's Sermons. 

P p. n. f [poppyfma , Lat.j A fmall fmart quick found. It is 
formed from the lound. 

I have feveral ladies, who could not give a pop loud enough 
to be heard at the farther end of the room, who can now 
difeharge a fen, that it fhall make a report like a pocket- 
piftol. Addifon s Spectator, N° 102. 

T o Pop. v. n. [from the noun.] To move or enter with a 
quick, fudden and unexpe&ed motion. 

He that kill’d my king, 

Popt in between th’ eleblion and my hopes. Shakefp. 

A boat was funk and all the folk drowned, faving one only 
woman, that in her fir ft. popping up again, which moft living 
things accuftom, efpied the boat rifen likewife, and floating 
by her, got hold of the boat, and lat aftride upon one of its 
fides. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

1 ftartlcd at his popping upon me unexpectedly. Addifon. 

As he fcratched to fetch tip-thought, 

Forth popp'd the lprite fo thin. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

Others have a trick of popping up and down every moment, 
from their paper to the audience, like an idle fchool-boy. Swift. 

To Pop. v. a. 

t. To put out or in fudJculy, flily or unexpectedly. 

That is my brotheids plea. 

The which if he can prove, he pops me out 

At lea It from fair live hundred pound a year! Shakefp. 


the 


POP 

He popped a paper into his hand. . 

^place 0 "’’ <indillg f ° mCWhat pnck him ’ M ^ finger^ 
The commonwealth popped up its headhfShi^tt 
under Brutus and Caffius, and then funk for ever n , 
Did’lt thou never pop ^ 

Thy head into a tinman’s ftiop > n ■ 

2. To fin ft. Pnir - 

If their curiofity leads them to alk what they fhould 
know, it is better to tell them plainly, that it is a thine Z 
belongs not to them to know, than to pop them off with 1 
fellhood. r...L, __ r, . * 

POPE. n. f. [papa, Lat. wdn**.] ^ 

1. The biftiop of Rome. 

I refufe you for my judge j and 
Appeal unto the pope to be judg’d by him. Shakeft 

He was organift in the pope’s chapel at Rome. Peacham' 
Chnftianity has been more opprefled by thofe that thin 
fought for it, than thofe that were in arms againft it; upon 
this fcore, the pope has done her more harm than the 

2 A“ ton lah. 

A pope, by fome called a ruffe, is much like a pearch for 
Ihape, but will not grow bigger than a gudgeon : he is an 
excellent filh, of a plealant taftc, and fpawr.s in April. 

_ r , , IValton’s Angler. 

ro pedom. [pope and dom .J Papacy ; papal dignity. 

That world of wealth I’ve drawn together 
For mine own ends; indeed, to gain the popedom. Shakejb. 

Popery, n.f. [from pope.] The religion of tne church of 
Rome. 

Popery for corruptions in doctrine and difeipline, I look 
upon to be the moft abfurd fyltem of chriftianity. Swift. 

Po'ptsEYE. n.f. [pope and eye.] The gland furrounded with 
fat in the middle of the thigh : why fo called I know not. 

Po'pcun. n.f [pop and gun.] A gun with which children 
play, that only makes a noile. 

Life is not weak enough to be deftroyed by this popgun 
artillery of tea and coffee. Cheyne. 

Popi NJAY. [ papegay , Dutch ; papagayo, Spanifh.J 

1. A parrot. 

Young popinjays learn quickly to fpeak. Afiham. 

The great red and blue parrot; there are of thefe greater, 
the middlcmoft called popinjays , and the leffer called paro¬ 
quets. Greta’s Mufaum. 

2 . A woodpecker. So it feems to be ufed here. 

Terpfichorc would be exprefled, upon her head a coronet 
of thofe green feathers of the popinjay , in token of that vic¬ 
tory which the 'mules got of the daughters of Pierius, who 
were turned into popinjays cr woodpeckers. Peacham. 

3. A trifling fop. 

I, all fmarting with my wounds, being gall’d 
To be fo peftcr’d by a popinjay, 

Anfwcr’d negleCtingly, I know not what. Shakefp. 

Po'pxsh. adj. [from pope.] Taught by the pope ; relating to 
popery ; peculiar to popery. 

In this fenfe as they affirm, fo we deny, that whatfoever is 
popijh we ought to abrogate. Hooker. 

I know thou art religious, 

With twenty popijh tricks and ceremonies. Shakefp- 

Po pishly. adv. [from popijh.] With tendency to popery; in 
a popifh manner. 

She baffled the many attempts of her enemies, and entirely 
broke the whole force of that party among her lubjects, which 
was popijhly affected. Addifon s Freeholder. 

A friend in Ireland, popifdy fpeaking, I believe conftantly 
well difpofed towards me. Pope to Swift. 

Po'plar. n.f. [peuplier, Fr. fopulres, Lat.] A tree. 

The leaves of the poplar are broad, and for the moft part 
angular : the male trees produce amentaceous flowers, which 
have many little leaves and apices, but are barren : the female 
trees produce membraneous pods, which open into two parts, 
containing many feeds, which have a large quantity of down 
adhering to them, and are collected into fpikes. Miller. 

Po is drawn with the face of an ox, with a garland of 
poplar upon his head. Peacham on Drawing- 

All he deferib’d was prefent to their eyes, 

And as he rais’d his verfe, the poplars leem’d to rife. Rofc. 

So fells a poplar, that in watry ground 
Rais’d high the head. Pope’s Iliad 

Poppy, n.f. [popij, Sax. papaver, Lat.l A plant. 

The flower of the poppy, for the molt part, confifts of four 
leaves, placed orbicularly, and expanded in form of a rofe,-out 
of whole flower cup, confifting of two leaves, rifes the pom- 
tal, which afterwards becomes a fruit or pod that is oval or 
oblong, and adorned with a little head, under which, in lomc 
fpecies, is opened a feries of holes quite round into the cavity 
of the fruit, which is defended lengthwile with variouslcavcs 
or plates, to which a great number of very fmall lecds a - 
here : of thefe are eighteen fpccics : fome fort is cultivate 
for medicinal ufc ; and fome fuppoie it to be the plant when 
opium is produced. ^j 
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His temples laft with poppies were o’erfpread. 

That nodding feem’d to confecrate his head. Dryden. 

Dr. Lifter has been guilty of miftake, in the reflections 
he makes on what he calls the fleeping Cupid with poppy in 
his hands. Addtjon's Remarks on Italy. 

Po pulace, n.f. [populace, Fr. from populus, Lat.] The vul¬ 
gar ; the multitude. 

Now fwarms the populace, a countlefs throng, 

Youth and hoar age tumultuous pour along. Pope. 

The tribunes and people having fubdued all competitors, 
began the laft game of a prevalent populace, to chufe them¬ 
felves a mafter. Swift. 

Po'puhcy. n.f. [populace, Fr.] The common people; the 
multitude. 

Under colours of piety ambitious policies march, not only 
with fecurity, but applaufe as to the populacy. King Charles. 

When he thinks one monarch’s lull too mild a regiment, he 
can let in the whole populacy of fin upon the foul. D. of Piety. 

POPULAR, adj. [ popu/aire , Fr. popularis, Lat.] 

1. Vulgar; plebeian. 

I was forry to hear with what partiality and popu’ar heat 
eleflions were carried in many places. King Charles. 

The emmet join’d in her popul.tr tribes 

Of commonalty. Milton. 

So the popular vote inclines. Milton. 

2. Suitable to the common people. 

Homilies are plain and popular inftruClions. Hooker. 

3. Beloved by the people ; t .plcaiing to the people. 

It might have been more popular and plaufible to vulgar 
ears, if this firft difeourfe had been fpent in extolling the force 
of laws. Hooter , b. i. 

Such as were popular. 

And well-deferving, were advanc’d by grace. Daniel. 

The old general was fet afide, and prince Rupert put into 
the command, which was no popular change. Clarendon. 

4. Studious of the favour of the people. 

A popular man is, in truth, no better than a proflirutc to 
common fame and to the people. Dryden. 

His virtues have undone his country ; 

Such popular humanity is treafon. Addifon’s Cato. 

5. Prevailing or raging among the populace: as, a popular di- 
ftemper. 

Popularity. »■/■ [popularitas, Lat. popular ite, Fr. from 
" "popular .] 

1. Gracioufncfs among the people; ftate cf being favoured by 
the people. 

The beft temper of minds defireth good name and true ho¬ 
nour; the lighter, popularity and applaufe; the more de¬ 
praved, fubjection and tyranny. Bacon. 

Your mind has been above the wretched affectation of 
popularity. Dryden. 

Admire we then. 

Or popularity, or ftars, or firings. 

The mob’s applaufes, or the gifts of kings. Pope. 

He could be at the head of no factions and cabals, nor at¬ 
tended by a hired rabble, which his flatterers might reprelent 
as popularity. 

2. Reprefentation fuited to vulgar conception ; what affeCts the 
vulgar. 

The perfuader’s labour is to make things appear good or 
evil, which as it may be performed by folid reafons, <0 it may 
be reprefented alfo by colours, popularities and circumftances, 
which fway the ordinary judgment. Bacon. 

Po pularly, adv. [from popular.] 

1. In a popular manner ; fo as to pleafe the crowd. 

The viCtor knight 

Bareheaded, popularly low had bow’d, 

And paid the falutations of the crowd. Dryden. 

Influenc’d by the rabble’s bloody will. 

With thumbs bent back, they populary kill. Dryden. 

2 . According to vulgar conception. 

Nor can we excufe the duty of our knowledge, if we only 
bellow thofe commendatory conceits, which popularly let forth 
the eminency thereof. Brown’s Vulgar £ rours. 

ToPO PULA Tt.i’.ff. [from populus, people.] To breed people. 

When there be great Ihoals of people, which go on to 
populate , without forefeeing means of life and fuftentation, it 
is of necelfity, that once in an age they dilcharge a portion 
of their people upon other nations. Bacon's Effacs. 

opula'tion. n.f. [from populate.] The ftate of a country 
with refpeCt to numbers of people. 1 

The population of a kingdom, efpecially if it be not mown 
down by wars, does not exceed the Hock of the kingdom, 
which Ihould maintain them ; neither is the population to be 
reckoned, only by number; for a ftnaller number, that fpend 
more and earn lefs, do wear out an eilatc fooner than a 
greater number, that live lower, and gather more. Bacon 

roPULu sity. n.f. [from populous.] Populoufnefs; multitude 
ot people. 

How it conduceth unto popu'ofity, we fhall make but little 
doubt; there arc two main caufes of numerofity in any fpccies • 
a frequent and multiparous way of breeding. Brown. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 

Ainfworth. 


PO'PULOUS. adj [pof.ulofus, Lat.] Full of people; nume- 
roufly inhabited. 

A wildernefs is populous enough, 

So Suffolk had thy heav'nly company. Skakcfp. 

Far the greater part have kept 
Their ftation; heav’n yet populous, retains 
Number fufficient to poflefs her realms. Milton. 

Populously, adv. [from populous.] With much people. 

Populousness. n.f. [from popu'ous.] The ftate of abound¬ 
ing with people. 

This will be allowed by any that confiders the vaftnefs, the 
opulence, the populoufnefs of this region, with the eafe and 
facility wherewith ’tis governed. Temple's AAifcellanies. 

Porcelain. n.f. [porcelaine, Fr. feid to be derived from pour 
cent annees ; becaule it was believed by Europeans, that the 
materials of porcelain was matured underground one hundred 
years.] 

1. China; chir.a ware; finedilhcs, of a middle nature between 
earth and glafs, and therefore femi-pellucid. 

We have burials in feveral earths, where we put dives ce¬ 
ments, as the Chinefe do their porcelain. Bacon. 

We are not thoroughly refolved concerning porcelain or 
china difhes; that according to common belief, they are made 
of earth, which lieth in preparation about a hundred years 
under ground. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The fine materials made it weak ; 

Porcelain, by being pure, is apt to break. 

Thefe look like the workmanlhip of heav’n : 

This is the porcelain clay of human kind, 

And therefore call into thefe noble molds. 

2. [Portulaca, Lat.] An herb. 

Porch, n.f. [porch?, Fr. porticus, Lat.] 

1. A roof fupported by pillars before a door ; an entrance. 

Ehud went forth through the porch, and (hut the doors of 
the parlour. Judges iii. 23. 

Not infants in the porch of life were free, 

The fick, the old, that could but hope a day 

Longer by nature’s bounty, not let llay. Benj. Johnfon. 

2. A portico ; a covered walk. 

All this done. 

Repair to Pompey’s/is/v/;, where you fliall find us. Shakefp. 

Po'rtCUPiNF. n.J. [pore efpi or epic, Fr. porcofpim, Italian.] 
The porcupine, when full grown, is as large as a moderate 
pig : the quills, with which its whole body is covered, are 
black on the fhoulders, thighs, fides and belly ; on the back, 
hips and loins they arc variegated with white and pale brown : 
the neck is ftiort and thick, the nofe blunt, the noftrils very 
large in form of flits; the upper lip is flit or cleft as in the 
hare, and it has whilkers like a cat: the eyes are fmall, and 
the ears very like thofe of the human fpecies: the legs are 
ftiort, and on the hinder feet are five toes, but only four upon 
the fore feet, and its tail is four or five inches long, befet 
with fpines in an annular feries round it: there is no other 
difference between the porcupine of Malacca and that of Eu¬ 
rope, but that the former grows to a larger fize. Hill. 

This (lubborn Cade 

Fought fo long, (ill that his thighs with darts 

Were almoil like a fharp-quillM porcupine. Shakefpeare. 

Long bearded comeu ltick 
Like flaming porcupines to their left fides. 

As they would (boot t.ieir quills into their hearts. Dryden. 
By the black prince of Moncmotapa’s fide were the »Jar- 

T,™? P CJt ' a ' n,ountain and the quill-darting porcupine. Ar. and Po. 

PORE. n.J. [pore, Fr. irog&>.] 

1. Spiracle of the Ikin ; paliage of perfpiration. 

Witches, carrying in the air, and transforming themfelves 
into other bodies, by ointments and anointing themfelves all 
over, may ju% move a man to think, that thefe fables are 
the effects of 'magination; for it is certain, that ointments 
do all, if laid on any thing thick, by flopping of the pores, 
lhut in the vapours, and fend them to the head extremely. Bac. 

Why was the fight 

To fuch a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d ? 

So obvious and fo cafy to be quench’d. 

And not, as feeling through all parts diffus’d, 

I hat fhe might look at will through every pore. Milton. 

2. Any narrow fpiracle or paliage. 

Pores are fmall interftices between the particles of matter 
which conftitute every body, or between certain aggregates 
or combinations of them. ^Suinoi 

From veins of vallies milk and ne£fer broke 9 ' 

And honey (wearing through th epores of oak. Diyden. 

rncom/ h' " V S thC T ick nerve ' but 1 imagine port 

to come by corruption from fome Englilh word.] To look 

tcnrio S n rcat ' m nefS andcarc > to examine w,d, great at- 

All defights are vain ; but that moft vain. 

Which with pain purchas’d, doth inherit pain; 

As painfully to pore upon a book, 

f truth ’ wl ilc the while 
Doth falfcly blind the eyefight, $ha efp. 

A book 
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